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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 



Subscribers who are either building new 
houses or are contemplating re-deo 
orating their present homes, are rn= 
vited to write us for information 
regarding color harmony and artistic 
schemes of furnishing. We employ 
trained skill to solve all questions of 
interior decoration. 

In compliance with the wishes of many 
of our correspondents to purchase 
housef urnishing goods in New York, 
we notify our readers that we have 
organized a Purchasing Department, 
and are prepared to purchase goods 
at prices quoted, without making 
any charge therefor. We strongly 
advise those who write to us for dec= 
orative color schemes to carefully 
consider our advice, with the samples 
9 of the various materials in hand, 
which we invariably send with each 



reply, so that thcSr minds will be 
fully made up when they ask us to 
Purchase the goods, and know that 
every item of their order is the result 
of a definite decision. It is im= 
possible to exchange goods after the 
materials have been cut and shipped, 
and we hope, in all cases, that the 
goods as ordered, when sent will be 
accepted and paid for. 



Correspondents when writing us are 
particularly requested to embody a 
reply to the following points in their 
letters : 

i. Write legibly and on one side of the 
paper. 

2. Send copy of architect's plan or a 
rough sketch of the plan of the house, 
showing size, height and arrange- 
ment of rooms, with the north and 
routh aspects clearly indicated. 



3. Give particulars of existing wood- 
work, mentioning the nature of the 
trim, floor, cornice, picture-mold- 
ings and mantel in each room ; state 
what must be retained, and what, if 
any, specified articles of furniture 
are desired. 

4. State separately the maximum out- 
lay permissible for wall treatments, 
ceiling decoration (if any), textile 
hangings, carpets and furniture. 

5. Send brief notes of the house, its 
location, age and environment, and 
such particulars of the owner's tastes 
and sentiments bearing upon the 
matter as would be discovered from 
a personal interview. 

6. Send ten two-cent stamps if sam- 
ples of paper, carpets, draperies , 
etc. are desired by mail, otherwise 
we must express same at inquirer's 
expense. 





ARTICLES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST. 




NOVEL WAY OF MAKING LEATHER VELVET, 



BEDTICKING FOR UPHOLSTERING. 



I 



THE upholstery manager of a large up- 
town house says he was long ago forci- 
bly struck with the immense possibili- 
ties of bedticking for upholstery purposes, 
and has tried the use of the fabric with ad- 
mirable results. He made a set of portieres 
out of ticking of modest, subdued colors, such 
tones as are usually found on the mattresses 
sold in the instalment stores. The original 
material cost but a few cents a yard. He 
took a few yards of silk velvet and had it 
stamped in handsome arabesque figures, 
which were then cut out and appliqued on 
the ticking. These were outlined with 
narrow gold cord, and the result was as 
beautiful a hanging as ever came from the 
loom. A frieze and dado of the black 
velvet embroidered with gold added to the 
effect. The portieres, marked $46.99, are 
still to be seen in the warerooms of the 
firm, where they attract great attention 
from the feminine journalists of the daily 
papers. 



MPUECH, of Mazamet, in France, is the 
• author of an interesting method by 
which means the wool on sheepskins 
can be converted into velvet. Up to the pres- 
ent time tanned sheepskins with the wool on 
have only been used for rugs, carpets, lin- 
ings for clothing, and the wool, not having 
been subjected to any kind of special prep- 
aration, has always been left in the curled 
or combed state. Seeing that the innu- 
merable fibres are naturally disposed in a 
regular and perfect order, and eminently 
adapted for velvetization, M. Puech con- 
ceived the idea of removing all impurities 
from the skin and the wool, of preparing 
and adjusting them in such a way that the 
hairs should not only remain in a state of 
preservation, but should not get entangled 
with one another, nor stuck together, as 
this would, of course, be fatal to the success 
of the operation. 



THE IHPORTANCE OF CORRECT DECORATION. 



A PICTURE, when painted by an artist, 
is considered good if the "color" is 
right, and it is better if it has good 
"color" and "drawing;" but it becomes a 
masterpiece if, together with color and 
drawing, the "composition" is good. Why 
should not the same hold good regarding a 
room? It does, and while the walls, ceil- 
ings and floors are but backgrounds for the 
furniture, pictures and people, they are as 
important in a room as for the same pur- 
pose in a painting. The artist makes his 



backgrounds to paint from by arranging 
the corners and walls of his studio to bring 
out or subdue the values of light and shade 
or color of his model, to emphasize what is 
best. There is no reason why these decora- 
tive features could not be applied to many 
places throughout a house, not necessarily 
in every room, but where most effective. 
Women instinctively appreciate the true 
value of these accessories, and with their 
knowledge of complementary colors do that 
with color that is right for themselves. 
Other women have a like knowledge and 
resent these effecis if they are not their 
complement. 




A Ladies' Writing Desk. 
Clarence R. Hills. 
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BOOKS AND BOOKSHELVES. 



IT IS always a difficult matter to know 
what to do with our books, especially 
when we are not lucky enough to pos- 
sess a room which can be turned into a li- 
brary, and dedicated to their special use. 
Books, too, always collect rapidly, and, 
sooner or later, the day comes when the 
tables must be cleared of the old volumes 
to make room for the newer literature, 
which otherwise would be crowded out of 
existence altogether by that of last year. 

If all the shelves available are rilled, the 
only and obvious thing to be done is to go 
to work forthwith to make new ones, and 
this need not be a matter of very alarming 
difficulty or .magnitude. 

Bookshelves are easily made, as the 
amateur carpenter knows only too well ; but 
different ideas for their manufacture are 
rare, and there is apt to be a dreary same- 
ness in the rows of shelves he turns out 
with so much patience and care. 

The other day I saw a really excellent 
idea for bookshelves. It very often hap- 
pens that a room, for some 
reason best known to the 
builder or architect, has several 
entrances, one of which, as 
likely as not, is quite useless; 
indeed, the room of which I am 
thinking was blessed with no 
less than three doors, one at 
least of which was never by 
any chance opened, and through 
which a cheerful draught 
whistled and blew. To obviate 
this and to hide the woodwork, 
which was by no means a thing 
of beauty (the landlord having 
an affection for pine, which he 
would not allow to be painted), 
shelves were fixed at equal dis- 
tances apart to the framework 
of the door, the breadth of the 
shelves fitting into the depth 
between the wall and the door. 
Of course, this plan could not 
be carried out on the side of the 
door which comes flat against 
the wall ; that side, in case of 
necessity, can always be hidden 
by a curtain. 

The edge of each shelf was 
finished off, and made to look 
quite smart, by a piece of dark 
green leather, about four inches 
deep, cut out at the edge in a 
pattern, and fastened to the 
shelf with ornamental brass 
nails. The bottom shelf was 
fixed about six or seven inches 
above the wainscot, and from 
this a curtain, run on a brass 
rod, was hung, forming a con- 
venient spot in which to stow 
away guide-books and time-tables, and 
those magazines and newspapers which 
must * find a place somewhere waiting to 
be bound. The height of an ordinary 
door is seven feet, so that the shelves 
could be seven in number, with a distance 
of nine inches between each shelf, the 
space between the bottom shelf and the 
floor being twenty-one inches, which would 
leave plenty of room for odds and ends and 
shabby volumes. 



quite bare of ornament, is inviting, and 
when its owner puts in her little individual 
touches, her books on a hanging shelf, 
which her brother can make for her, or 
which she can buy for forty or fifty cents, 
her favorite engravings, cut from illustrated 
papers if she chooses and simply tacked on 
the wall, her pot of primroses on the win- 
dow-sill, her toilet table draped with white 
net over pink silesia, her plain scrim cur- 
tains at the window, tied back with bits of 
ribbon, the room will be dainty and pretty 
enough to please the most fastidious. If 
you have not much to do with, manage 
with what you have, is a good rule to 
follow. 

A carpet is by no means a necessity in 
any sleeping-room. In fact, many people 
prefer a stained or painted floor, with a rug 
which may be easily lifted and shaken. A 
small wooden rocking-chair, a table or stand 
for a candlestick, a two-leaved screen, 
which you can make yourself, and a little 
rack over your washstand for your towels, 
and then, with a nicely made bed, the room 
will be complete. * 



prised when the expert informed him that 
the electricity was caused by the belt slip- 
ping. The expert added that it was simply 
a wasting of power and could be prevented 
by applying Dixon's Traction Belt Dressing, 
made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. This dressing was ap- 
plied and the electricity disappeared at 
once. Electricity in belts is not only a 
waste -of power, but is also an element of 
danger by fire. 



FOR some time candles have had a goodly 
share in all social functions m the 
dressing of tables, mantel and the like r 
so the decorators have now come to the front 
with a lamp made of crystal that serves not 
only as a happy inspiration in lighting, but a. 
flower-holder as well. From the centre 
rises the support for the oil well, which is 
surmounted by a globe of any suitable tint 
desired, while around this standard is ar- 
ranged a series of receptacles, each of 
which can be made to do duty for roses, 
carnations and the like. The effect is- 




A Simple and Artistic Treatment for the Decorating and Furnishing of a Bedroom. 



HOW TO MAKE A ROOM INVITING. 



I HAVE seen very ugly rooms on which 
people had spent heaps of money, and 
there are lovely ones which have cost 
their owners very little beyond good taste 
and the exercise of common sense and care. 
In the first place, cleanliness in a room is in 
itself a great beauty. Make war on every 
bit of dust, every cobweb, every speck and 
stain, A perfectly clean room, although 



One's own room is so dear to every girl 
that I do not wonder she prizes it. One 
must have hours when it is a pleasure to be 
alone. One likes to be by herself at times, 
to think and read and plan. After a little 
space of solitude we go back to others 
rested and cheered. Where sisters share 
the same apartment, each should have her 
corner, divided from the other part of the 
room either by curtains or by screens, so 
that when they prefer to be alone they may 
do so. In some schools which I have known 
there are twenty minutes or half -hour inter- 
vals during the day, when every pupil is 
required to be by herself, and in home life 
girls who can should try to adopt a similar 
rule. 

ELECTRICITY IN BELTS. 



charming, for the lamp seems to rise from 
this bed of flowers, and all are kept fresh 
by means of the water each cup is made 
to hold, and to accompany this clever 
scheme, there are small vases to match 
which can be placed before each cover, or 
they can be used as decorative corner bits. 



SOME time since an engineer in a large 
factory called the attention of a visit- 
ing expert electrician to the electricity 
in a big driving belt, and was quite sur- 



AT a recent exhibition of woman's work 
there was a novel idea in the way of a. 
highly embroidered mat for a medicine 
cover. This convenience was small, fitting 
tightly over a tumbler. It was made of 
satin in the tone of mauve, on which there 
was a wreath of flowers beautifully worked. 
Now to obtain novelties of every sort that 
are salable the designer of these trifles 
has often to stretch the imagination to the? 
utmost. For a tumbler which contains 
medicine a plain white saucer is good 
enough, and surely one has no time to fid- 
dle with satins and silks when sickness is. 
at hand. 



